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lowing : the truth, the idea, or the vnity of design, is 
free and perfect, and the artist who expresses that idea 
in any work, and makes it true (for truth is the idea 
and unity of every branch of art, as of art collectively), 
perfects his work so far ; nevertheless, he may know 
nothing more than the principles of design. Another 
may give to a design the effects of light and shade, in 
their complex varieties, following out the idea contained 
within this circle of art. A third may add to these 
effects the harmonies of color, blending and contrasting, 
following strictly principles which educe the idea, or 
unity, or truth, of colors. The three several studies, 
when combined, are subjected to the same principles, 
variously applied and variously tested, according to the 
requirements of each in combination with the rest ; and 
the three ideas, or unities, are accessory to a grand, 
comprehensive unity, each fitting to the other, and re- 
solved into a general harmony, the fulfillment of which 
is the test of the complete technical truth of the pic- 
ture. But beyond, apart from, and yet intimately re- 
lated to these technical studies, is that highest poetical 
feeling which should dominate over the whole concep- 
tion and execution of the artist, harmonizing all, con- 
trolling all — that sublime spiritual unity of thought and 
feeling which constitutes the poetical idea of the pic- 
ture. — {Reprinted from an English Review). 

Conclusion in the next number. 



The most superficial observer must be struck with that sim- 
plicity without insipidity, that similarity without sameness, 
which appear in the productions of the Greeks. A kind of 
family likeness may be said to pervade the whole of their 
works, which, while it preserves and displays the common 
character of their art, at the same time admits and exemplifies 
every variety of form, feature, and expression, that is necessary 
to mark, with the most delicate discriminations, the distinctive 
shades of real or imaginary beings. "Whatever the subject, there 
is nothing capricious, arbitrary, or accidental in their mode of 
treating it. All is the result of measured propriety, of ascer- 
tained truth, and settled principle. 

The maxims of their taste seem to have obtained the consist- 
ency of a code, and to have been established by general conven- 
tion ; for however varied their productions, in beauty, charac- 
ter, and expression, they all appear to be executed in the same 
style : their artists seem all to have worked by the same light 
and to have been gnided by principles which regulated even the 
caprices of fancy, and conducted sensibility to science. Always 
seeking the perfection of every quality and characteristic of the 
subject which they proposed to represent, they preserved and 
aggrandized the general and essential forms— suppressed or 
diminished the particular and unimportant: they subjected the 
impetuosity of genins to the discipline of industry, and purified 
taste by reflection and philosophy. — M. A. Shee. 



the general style of coloring — an whole with regard to the light 
and shade — an whole of everything which may separately become 
the main object of a painter." — Sir J. Reynolds's Discourse XI. 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF DANTE AND MILTON. 

BY MRS. E. VALE SMITH. 
V. 

Milton's plan of Paradise Lost was more simple than 
Dante's Commedia. It has few under-currents. He, like 
Dante, had long revolved in his mind the purpose of wri- 
ting a poem which should outlive the political writings 
he was forced upon by the uneasy times, and which 
should prove something which men " would not willingly 
let' die." His choice long wavered upon a subject. 
First intending to select some hero of early British his- 
tory for his principal character, and some point of time 
in that history before the myth-clouds of tradition had 
been dispersed by the critical historian, it was possibly 
with this idea in mind that he commenced his History of 
England, with an account of those fabulous times, which 
he himself tells us would be of use to poets, if not to 
statesmen. At one time he had nearly selected King 
Arthur as his hero, but, fortunately for his poetic fame, 
the postponement of his life-purpose to a late period, 
with what he felt to be the monitions of Providence 
directing him to a religious work, prevented his attempt- 
ing a chivalrous epic ; and for other subordinate reasons, 
the theme finally became Paradise Lost. Nor can we 
think it possible that Milton would have equalled himself 
had he chosen a lighter and gayer subject. He had not a 
trace of the knight-errant in his composition, and his 
ideas of woman would forever have prevented him from 
filling out the full measure of a true knight's devotion. 

The suggestion is not without plausibility, that the 
desertion of his first wife suggested the title of his book. 
There is a passage in Book X. 873-908, wherein Adam 
expresses his indignation at Eve for leaving his side, and 
describing the act as bringing with it infinite calamity, 
and loss of almost every good, which could not possibly 
have been written without bringing his own-case vividly 
to mind ; but so far as books, and other extraneous cir- 
cumstances were concerned in the selection of his theme, 
many might be mentioned. One of the first poems 
which came into his hands, when a lad, was a copy of 
Du Barta's work — a long and curious account of the 
creation, called (if we recollect right) the "Days and 
Weeks," or some such title. It had a temporary cele- 
brity in England, and subsequently in Germany, where it 
was much admired ; but Dryden is said to have extin- 
guished it utterly by this brief but severe criticism : 
" In my youth I was much taken with it, but I am much 
mistaken now, if it is not abominable fustian." Fustian 
or not, Milton draws on it at sight with little scruple. 

When at Rome, Milton saw, and was much impressed 
with, Michael Angelo's picture of the " Creation," as, 
also, Raphael's painting on the same subject in the Vati- 
can, together with Bandinelli's large statues of Adam 
and Eve : and, at Florence, the " Fall of Lucifer," also 
attributed to Michael Angelo. This series of paintings 
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would make a poem in themselves, and to a person of 
Milton's genius would be sufficient to suggest the one he 
finally produced. His own expressed motive was to 
honor God and more particularly achieve immortality 
for himself The plan of the poem is designed to prove 
that however evil may flourish for a season, justice and 
righteousness will finally be triumphant. By selecting 
an epoch in human history so remote, he could also freely 
indulge in the introduction of celestial beings, which 
give such a zest to the great epics of antiquity, Jupiter, 
Juno, Venus, Mars, and the other gods and goddesses, 
enlisting the interest of the reader almost as much as the 
earth-born heroes. As he wrote many of his prose 
works in Latin, he thinks it necessary to explain why he 
uses English in his poem — it was because he " could only 
hope to be second to Virgil in Latin, while he might 
easily be first in English." 

The main conception of these poetical theologians are 
scarcely equal in comprehensive grandeur. Dante selects 
for his theme the everlasting destiny of human souls, and 
their fixed or progressive life beyond the present sphere, 
and allegorically, also the progress of the soul in this 
life, of which hell is the state of subjection to vice ; pur- 
gatory the transitory condition of the individual when he 
is striving toward virtue, and to rid himself of his sins ; 
and the paradise when he has attained virtue, and pro- 
gresses from power to power in its exercise and enjoy- 
ment. Milton purports merely to exhibit how the ori- 
ginal paradise was lost, through the presentation of a pre- 
ternatural temptation. Dante is more complex and 
takes a wider range, but both embrace the whole life- 
interests of the race, and seek " to justify the ways of 
God to man." In the degree of perfection with which 
they fulfilled their own designs lies the true test of their 
genius. 

That Milton intended to make the " primal man" the 
hero of his poem we cannot doubt. With his known 
religious principles, he cannot be suspected of burlesque, 
irony, or impiety, nor is there sufficient reason for sup- 
posing that he intended to make Paradise Lost a vehicle 
for the indulgence of his private feelings, which, though 
not appearing in the direct and unequivocal manner of 
Dante, nevertheless permeates and, so far as that feeling 
is allowed sway, vitiates the book. With this view of 
the choice and intentions of Milton, based upon his 
known character and expressed purpose, and tested by 
the demands of epic poetry, we have a right to inquire, 
has he succeeded in doing what he intended to do ? 
And we do not hesitate to answer emphatically, No ! 

He has made what should have been the most offen- 
sive character in the book, the most brave and noble. 
Not only courageous, but pitiful and tender in his feel- 
ings when not goaded on by a sense of his own injuries, 
and the misery of his companions in arms. Hear 
Satan as he gets his first view of Adam and Eve : 



" Yet- no purposed foe to you 
Whom I could pity thus forlorn . . . 
Thank Him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you who wrong me not. ... 
And should I, at your harmless innocence 
Melt aa I do, yet publie reason, just, 
Honor and empire, with revenge enlarged 
By conquering this new world, compel me now 
To do what else, though damned, I should abhor." 

So, in looking upon the mass of fallen angels, remorse 
dims his otherwise undaunted eye, as he saw " millions 
of spirits for his fault amerced." 

Compared with Satan, how fiat and inane appears the 
character of Adam. He shows none of that fresh and 
active energy which we look for in the primal man. A , 
reasoning creature, with curiosity enough to make inqui- 
ries of celestial wayfarers, with the wide earth and the 
open universe around him, he settles down a quiet, con- 
tented horticulturist ! There is no savor of the hero 
in him. He is weakly, almost passively, good, with no 
salient point in his character, save that of self-conceit — 
this, however, is so marked, that there are no less than 
fifteen direct and many other more or less pointed claims 
to superiority and authority ; while Satan is as self-sacri- 
ficing and magnanimous to his peers as he is energetic, en- 
during and indomitable before his enemies. Up to the 
last moment, when the irresistible power of the Su- 
preme is brought against the rebel host, their leader 
shows himself vastly the superior, not only of the human 
pair, but of all the angelic intelligences. He turns hell 
itself into a very tolerable residence ; he erects a splen- 
did hall of state, invents lights out of naphtha and 
asphaltum, produces music and banners for his hosts, and 
convenes them in council, to plot further rebellion at his 
will ; he breaks with impunity the bounds assigned him, 
and sets off " unterrified" and alone in search of this 
world, which he finds and lands upon, though celestial 
spies had been detailed for the special service of pre- 
venting it. He deceives Uriel, one of the seven princi- 
pal arch-angels, "who stand nearest to the throne of 
God," and who on this occasion was the leader of the 
heavenly guard of earth ; deceives him by the common 
device of assuming the form of a youthful cherub, who 
professes to be anxious to learn " more of the works of 
God." To hear Uriel address Satan as " Fair angel," 
and commend him for his laudable purpose, savors of the 
ludicrous, and shows an utter inefficiency of the leader 
for his post. Then also he circumvents the special guard 
detailed to watch the gates of Eden, by leaping over 
the walls, and is already in the very bower of Eve, while 
Uriel is giving the charge to his subordinates to prevent 
his entrance. 

It is not difficult, however, to see why Milton fails to 
satisfy us in. the character of " domestic Adam," and 
makes so noble a character of the devil. It was because 
pride wag the most prominent trait in bis own character. 
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It was by pride of intellect that he was distinguished 
in his youth, and in his later years it grew and strength- 
ened with his growth. Yet to meet the requirements of 
his theology he was obliged to represent Adam as obe- 
dient and submissive to God — except in the one fatal 
instance. Submission to authority was no pleasant duty 
to the poet (of this we are made aware in his reply to 
that five-headed antagonist, " Smectymnus,") — indepen- 
dence of thought and action was much more congenial — 
hence he was able to conceive of a nobler mind, acting 
sole, on its own responsibility, than he could of one tu- 
tored into docility, even by Deity himself; and unfortu- 
nately, the nature of his plot obliged him to link these 
nobler qualities with the revolted angel — not with the 
hero proper, who should have been able, by all the rules 
of epic poetry, to secure that larger share of interest and 
admiration which Adam certainly fails to extort, aided 
by every effort of the will. 

Homer succeeds in making us sympathize with Achil- 
les in the Eliad, and Ulysses in the Odyssey; Virgil 
fixes our interest upon tineas ; Dante imbues us with a 
strange wonder as to what that loveliness must have 
been which could so transmute him from power to power 
and glory to glory. Even Ariosto can chain our atten- 
tion to the wavering fortunes of the less virtuous An- 
gelica. And the hero and heroines of Tasso never per- 
mit us to doubt for a moment whom he meant to signal- 
ize in love or war ; while Milton utterly fails to secure 
either love, admiration, or sympathy for his nominal 
hero, while it is difficult not to bestow the last on what 
should have been made to appear abhorrent and dread- 
ful. Adam's apathy almost induces the reader to excuse 
Eve for her fatal aspirations. Anything seems tolerable 
which shall break the monotonous round of Milton's 
Edenic life. 

But once let this large brain, so brimful of pride, 
undertake to paint us a scene surcharged with his own 
preeminent quality — let him draw up into battle array 
the serried hosts of heaven and hell, with all the dread- 
ful enginery of war magnified to the fitting colossal pro- 
portions for such combatants ; and the wars of the Titans 
in Grecian story alone furnish us with anything like an idea 
of equal power. Homer's battle-shocks, aided even by the 
bodily presence of Mars and Bellona, scarcely reach to 
the magnificent sublimity of Milton's imaginary encoun- 
ters. Or, when after the first temporary overthrow of 
Satan, that chief summons his warriors to council, what 
courage, what sense, what perseverance, what pride, 
what power of will does he there display ? A courage 
which has been increased by defeat and has not yet as- 
sumed the recklessness of despair. In that Pandemonium 
council are uttered sentiments which large-hearted and 
ambitious men can never cease to admire. Not Ulysses, 
Nestor, nor even the gods themselves utter sounder 
arguments, or better express them. 

Or let our poet draw Satan on that perilous journey 



from hell to earth, through the " domains of Chaos and 
Old Night," meeting and defying the shadowy king of 
the nether realms ; " scouring air, rock, bog, and coast, 
through straight, rough, dense or rare ;" falling through 
vacuity " ten thousand fathoms down." What hero ever 
encountered such perils, or overcame such foes ? Tasso's 
enchanted forest, though appalling the stoutest heart of 
the bravest crusader, was peace and safety compared to 
this adventnre. And, when finally taken as a spy (by 
the somewhat negligent Ithuriel and Zophon,) and con- 
fronted with Uriel, who loudly threatens, with all the 
authority of a plenipotentiary direct from heaven's King, 
not a whit is Satan intimidated — he opposes threats with 
scorn ; charges, with counter taunts ; and in mind and 
language undismayed yields nothing to his antagonist 
captor, until he sees the scales of eternal fate in the 
heavens against him, when, instead of submitting, he flies 
away and escapes ! 

The comparative merit of poems and pictures have in 
one respect a similar test : the descriptive poem, for in- 
stance, which presents the most perfect picture to the 
imagination, or which can be transferred with the least 
alteration from the printed page to canvas, stands in its 
own line highest as a work of art. Just as the painting 
which most clearly embodies its own story, impresses 
the lesson which the artist meant to convey, or incites in 
the beholder the feelings with which he who wrought it 
was inspired, approximates to perfection in proportion as 
it produces these effects. Under this kind of criticism 
the two great names which we discuss, differ more in 
kind and variety than in power. Dante affords us com- 
positions, so various in their nature, and ranging from 
the broadest outline to the minutest finish, that from his 
pages we might select something harmonizing with every 
state of mind — from the most plaintive sweetness to the 
deepest horror. While Milton would give us a few 
grand specimens of what some writers seem to mean by 
" high art" — namely, deep, broad, dark masses, requir- 
ing extended surface for their display, with one or two 
glimpses of milder scenes, but scarcely none which are 
instinct with human sympathies, or which do not compel 
our admiration of the poet's executive power, rather 
than excite our love. 

- What a magnificent series of pictures we have in 
these chapters, where we see, as with our bodily eyes, 
the confused mass of fallen angels lying in the burning 
lake — that same infernal host under the " mighty stand- 
ard," marching to council, bearing " seraphic arms and 
trophies," — the portraitures, in council, of the chief ad T 
visers there — the huge, dark figure of Satan, contending 
for the keys of hell's gate with his own lineal descendant, 
Death — the great battle-scene between the angelic and 
Satanic legions, when the latter 

" plucked the seated hills, 
With all their load of rocks, waters, woods, 
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And by the shaggy tops uplifting, 
Bore them in their hands :" — 

the moment when the Messiah arrives, and turns the 
tide of battle in fayor of his shattered rants — the build- 
ing of the bridge or causeway over Chaos, by Sin and 
her son Death, uniting, for the first time, earth to hell 
— the reappearance of Satan in Pandemonium after his 
successful exploit in Eden, when anticipating the ap- 
plause of his constituents, his audience are suddenly 
changed to serpents, who involuntarily greet him with 
a universal hiss. Could Michael Angelo have asked 
better subjects, or Rembrandt found scenes in which he 
could more freely have indulged in hiB favorite chiar- 
oscuro ? 

In the softer and more human scenes in Milton, there 
is less that is striking or original : an air of constraint, 
too, seems to hover over them, as if the author had 
only felt them necessary to fill out his story, but with- 
out being able to enter into their description with the 
spiritual activity which he displays in his imaginings of 
the invisible world : the most marked exception to this 
is the description of the first meeting of the human 
pair. The number of complete pictures in Paradise 
Lost, though some few of them are grander than any 
single one of Dante's, afford far less variety than does 
the Commedia. Milton uses but few materials, and 
those mainly of the gigantic sort. They may be easily 
named : situations — Heaven, Earth, Hell, Chaos ; for 
masses, the celestial and infernal hosts ; for dramatis 
personal, the Creator and his Messiah, Satan, with two 
or three prominent adherents, a few angels, and the 
human pair. Widely different is he in this respect from 
Dante, in whose pages we find a multitudinous succes- 
sion of varied scenes, incidents, and- persons, devils of 
rare invention, and angels of characteristics so indi- 
vidual, that they seem each to belong to a different spe- 
cies; characters, mythological and historical, private 
and public, dead and living, are introduced to us, with 
an affluence of symbolry and figurative description, 
which we believe to be unequalled in any other poem. 

In Milton we have but one hell and one heaven ; the 
first, grand, vast, and horrible enough, but yet tole- 
rable, because we find there, that the condemned angels 
are not so overcome by their sufferings as to subside 
into ready submission — resistance, if not victory, is 
their war-cry. Sis Satan, Belial, Moloch, Mammon, 
Beelzebub, stand up and make senatorial speeches, just 
as if they were in no worse a place than the American 
Congress, and some of them argue on its advantages 1 
while the wretched inhabitants of Dante's series of 
hells, with but two individual exceptions, are in such real 
and overwhelming misery that no thought of escape or 
defiance seems to find entrance into their minds. In a 
word, Milton's God seems hardly a match for his rebel 
angel, at least until he has fought out the champion- 
ship ; while Dante's God accomplishes to the uttermost 



what he intends. The God of the latter is more abso- 
lute, more firmly seated in power, and in this respect is 
more truly God than Milton's Deity, though we are 
sorry to say that he is no more merciful. 

One of the objects which Milton intended to accom- 
plish through his poem was to prove the certainty of 
the eventual prevalence of good over evil ; and, true to 
the argument, he does render poetical justice to his 
several characters in the denoument; but the action 
of the poem is conducted too much on the principle of 
those old-fashioned novels in which the wicked scape- 
grace is exhibited, chapter after chapter, in the most 
attractive guise, concentrating the interest and sympa- 
thy of the reader, who is only rendered uncomfortable 
at last, without being at all benefited by the informa- 
tion in the concluding moral, that the wicked hero is a 
character " whom no virtuous person will countenance." 
So with Milton's Satan : we are all through the poem 
chained to his overpowering personality, and yet are 
told in the end to believe, that his weaker victims, 
though obviously the losers through the entire game, 
are in reality the conquerors! On closing Paradise 
Lost, two ideas will always be prominent in the mind 
of a reader who has come to it unbiased by tradition- 
ary prejudice, or schooled into the belief of Milton's 
inspiration. First, that Satan was a very fine fellow, 
and it is a great pity that we are obliged to call him 
Devil / and secondly, that the Edenic experiment was, 
after all, a great failure, which perhaps had better never 
have been made. Now, these certainly were not the 
feelings which the author intended to produce; and 
hence, considered merely in the light of a specific end, 
proposed by the author to himself, this magnificent 
poem is a palpable failure. 

We doubt if Paradise Lost ever produced what 
might be called a happy effect upon uny mind capable 
of perceiving a logical sequence, or effectually "justified 
the ways of God to man," to any description of mind, 
logical or otherwise. It certainly has had a mischiev- 
ous influence upon the popular mind (so far as it has had 
any effect) respecting the moral and intellectual position 
of woman, from whom it would take all direct responsi- 
bility to God — placing her spiritually in the condition 
of old common-law coverture to man, and socially in a 
state of oriental barbarism. The author's exalted esti- 
mation of his own superior mental powers appears in 
almost every speech which he puts into Adam's' mouth, 
who is perpetually calling Eve's attention to the fact, 
that however lovely she is, and though she seems " dis- 
creetest, wisest, best," he knows she really is the "infe- 
rior creation." 

Again, judged by his great poem alone (excluding 
for the present, evidence yet to be offered that proves 
it), there can be little doubt, that however self-con- 
trolled he may have been in youth, his nature was 
essentially far more sensual than Dante's : there is in 
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Paradise Lost, as has been remarked of another work 
of the same age, " a strained and inordinate recognition 
of the fact of sex ; not merely that natural perception 
of it, without which there could scarcely have been such 
a thing as poetry, but an undue and offensive promi- 
nence is given to it." His repeated and unnecessary 
references to the nudity of Eve is one of the greatest 
blemishes in the book. Perhaps nothing shows the 
purity of Dante, as contrasted with Milton, so well as 
those famous passages in both where carnal indulgence 
is the subject. We refer, in Dante, to the story of Paola 
and Francesca, and in Milton to the description of the 
lascivious effects produced by the stimulant of the forbid- 
den fruit. Such a plain and wanton detail of carnal pas- 
sion would scarcely be tolerated in a poet of inferior 
grade ; and yet, is it less reprehensible in one who makes 
such formal claims to purity of life and motive ? "With 
what extreme, almost feminine delicacy, does Dante end 
Francesca's narrative of how she fell into sin — " that 
day we read no more" is the whole utterance; and 
what more was needed ? Dante's genius was so much 
more finely tempered than Milton's, that he can make a 
far off suggestion quite as effectual as Milton's grossest 
delineation. Strange as it may seem, we believe that 
none of Milton's reviewers have pointed out this poison- 
taint in his great epic. This free statement of our 
opinion will, no doubt, shock that class of persons who 
have been accustomed to hear Milton lauded, and his 
work commended as a religious poem, and by those 
who know him best by second-hand information ; but 
we believe the allegation, though now perhaps brought 
for the first time, will be admitted by such as are really 
v familiar with the work, and who have sufficient strength 
and independence of mind to overcome the feeling of 
awe with which the poet's biographers almost uni- 
versally endeavor to impress their readers. That part 
of the reading world which takes its opinions from re- 
views instead of original works, is full of educational 
prejudices in Milton's favor, which an acquaintance with 
all of his writings would certainly dispel. Let the 
reader who really knows Milton, imagine him describ- 
ing, as Dante was obliged to do by the necessities of 
the plan of his work, the punishment of carnal sinners 
in the second circle of the Inferno, and what a series of 
highly wrought pictures we should have had, after the 
manner of the only one he had the opportunity of giv- 
ing, but which Dante manages with such skill and pa- 
thos, without in the least abating the retribution, and 
he will readily see in which the earthly nature most pre- 
dominates. 

As to positive originality, Milton's education and 
habits almost prevented its possibility. For the first 
thirty-two years of his life, he was nothing but a reader 
of books, and through his entire life he was saturated 
with the thoughts of the Greek and Latin wiiters ; but 
he is far more deeply indebted to the medieval Italian 



poets than is. generally supposed. "We have counted 
over seventy more or less direct drafts upon Dante, he 
being far more indebted to him, than Dante is to any 
other single writer. Some of the most admired passages 
in Milton are precisely those of which the Italian poets 
furnish the original idea. And some of his grandest 
thoughts are copied from stars of the second magnitude 
in Italian literature. For instance, that highly admired 
passage in Paradise Lost, Book II, in which Satan is 
represented as calling his forces together in council, 
with an ornate description of the state and dignity of 
hell's king, is but an Anglicized repetition of Tasso's 
assemblage of the fiends in council, where they meet to 
consider how the Christian crusading army can best be 
defeated in its attack on' Jerusalem ; nor are the means 
there decided on very different from those of Milton's 
Satanic council. In Tasso the devils decide on seducing 
the bravest knight from his allegiance through a 
woman's art, inspired by satanic intelligence. Satan is 
described on his throne, " huger than an Alp with forked 
summits," and "a certain horrible majesty in his as- 
pect," " his poisonous look hanging in the air like a 
comet," — all figures which we should be apt to call Mil- 
tonic, did we not know they belonged to Tasso. Nor 
is the call of the infernal host much less sonorous in the 
Italian than in his English imitator. Hear the author of 
" Jerusalem Delivered." 

"The trump of Tartarus, with iron roar, 
Called to the dwellers the black region under, 
Hell through its caverns trembled to the core, 
And the Mind air rebellowed to ihe thunder: 
Never yet fiery bolt more fiercely tore 
The crashing firmament, like rocks, asunder." 

Tasso is also imitated by Milton where the former 
represents St. Michael as threatening the evil spirits 
with augmented sufferings if they appear in the contest : 
so Uriel threatens Satan. So also Milton's Limbo, or 
Paradise of Fools, Book ni., is a palpable transcript 
from the story of Ariosto's Paladin, who, journeying to 
the moon, finds there just the sort of persons and things 
which Milton puts into Limbo— a nondescript place, 
neither heaven, earth, hell, nor purgatory : and himself 
gives the hint as to the source of his idea — " not in the 
neighboring moon, as some have deemed." He is in- 
debted to Pulci, an Italian poet, preceding Ariosto in 
time, but not in fame, for the most poetical simile, in his 
description of the immensity of Satan's warrior host, 
by that reference to " the Peerage of Charlemagne; who 
fell at Fontarabia." One of the finest thoughts in Para- 
dise Lost, namely, the suggestion of Satan to his follow- 
ers, that "in their proper motion they ascend," is 
Dante's ; he gives precisely the same idea in that beau- 
tiful passage in which he describes his ascent by merely 
looking, as it seemed to him, on the eyes <Jf Beatrice : 
" Beatrice upward gazed, and I on her ; 
And iu such space, as on the notch a dart 
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Is placed, then loosened flies, I saw myself 
Arrived where wondrous things engaged my sight." 

Perceiving his astonishment, she says — 

" No more admire 
Thy soaring, than lapse of torrent 
Downward from a mountain's height. 
There would, in thee, for wonder le more cause 
If, free of hindrance, thou hadst staid below, 
As living fire unmoved upon the earth" 

Again, Satan under flakes of fire, and yet unconquered, 
is the very Campaneus of the Inferno, defiance being 
added to his impenetrability. Through every book, in 
almost every page, there is some savor of that " sad 
Florentine," or some of his successors. Nor could Mil- 
ton have come to a better source than Dante to borrow 
— he who could so well afford to lend ! The hellish in- 
vention of gunpowder and artillery often noticed as a 
gem of Milton's, rightly belongs to Erasrao Valvasmo, 
a Venetian, who uses the figure in his " Angeleida," a 
work published in Venetia just forty-seven years before 
Milton visited that locality, and from whence he sent a 
large package of books home to England, and doubtless 
the Angeleida was among them. The last two books, 
in which the angel describes to Adam the world and its 
future history, is a close resemblance of the manner 
in which the siren instructs Vasco de Gama, in 
Camoens' Lusiad. 

"We do not ignore the fact, that all poets borrow more 
or less, and we forgive or blame them, not so much for 
the quantity they purloin, as for the able or ineflicient 
use they make of their plunder. But, with the loudest 
claim to originality — of singing of " things unattempted 
yet in prose or verse," scarcely a poet can be named 
who has less foundation for such a claim than Milton. 
(To be continued.) 



Taste and genius cannot but be favorable to virtue. They 
cannot exist conjointly without sensibility. . . . The lovely, 
the graceful, the elegant, the novel, the wonderful, the sublime — 
these are the food on which they banquet ; the grandeur and 
magnificence of the heavens — the terrible majesty of the tem- 
pestuous ocean — the romantic wildness of forests, and preci- 
pices, and mountains that lose themselves in the clouds — the 
sweet tranquillity of a summer evening — the rural gaiety of 
vineyards, hop-grounds, and corn-fields — the cheerful hum of 
busy cities — the stillness of village solitude — the magic face of 
human beauty — the tear of distressed innocence — the noble 
struggle of worth with poverty, of patriotism with usurpation, 
of piety with persecution ; — these, and innumerable images like 
these — tender, touching, dignified — are the subjects for which 
they fondly hunt, the themes on -which they daily expatiate. 
To say nothing of the higher banqueting, " the food of angels," 
that religion sets before thera. — J. M. Good. 

The tendency of old age, say the physiologists, is to form 
bones. It is as rare as it is pleasant to meet with an old man 
whose opinions are not ossified. — Boyes. 



BONIATTJEE PAINTING 
ON IVORY AND ENAMEL. 

(From " Painting Popularly Emplained,.") 

In the first place, it must be premised, and we think it will 
be readily* conceded, that at least the broad characteristics of 
the photograph have to be preserved. But, further than this, 
we may venture to assert that, whether desirable or not, many 
likewise of the peculiarities of the photograph cannot be 
obliterated or evaded ; except, indeed, by the most unconscion- 
able and altogether unjustifiable application of opaque color. 
The colored photograph, therefore, cannot legitimately possess 
the distinguishing qualities of a work of art ; it cannot exhibit 
largely the mind, the poetical snggestiveness conveyed by art- 
istic selection and adaptation of form and expression, or even 
some of the more delicate beauties of color. By this last re- 
mark, we mean that the colored photograph can possess 
scarcely any of the charming transparency in the flesh which 
we so much admire in the miniature on ivory. This arises 
from the necessity of using body-color, in order, by its opacity, 
to "kill " — using the painter's phrase, or "bury, to suggest an- 
other metaphorical expression — the unpleasant hue of the pho- 
tograph. Transparent colors, if used in quantity sufficient to 
effect this interment, would insensibly lead to what Mr. Buskin 
would call " saddened color and sorrowful heaviness of tone ;" 
and it is found that oh the prepared paper a " forcible " effect 
involves less labor and is more showy and generally taking than 
a quieter, though richer effect, albeit possessing the additional 
merit of preserving more faithfully the original photograph. 

As for the so-called photographic miniatures on ivory, the 
disadvantageous effect upon the color of the photograph show- 
ing through must, in the very nature of things, be visible, if, 
indeed, the photograph be used at all. But in no instance that 
we have seen is the soft, true, delicate milkiness of the ivory 
preserved, if the photographic image has actually been fixed on 
its surface or sunk into its texture ; for the solution (or what- 
ever it may be or is called) which renders the ivory photo- 
graphically sensitive, converts it, at the same time, into some- 
thing resembling horn, and totally ineligible for the artist's 
operations. If, however, the ivory is reduced sufficiently thin 
for the purpose, and is only used as a medium to transmit the 
photographic representation, the former objection of course 
recurs. But, though we have not seen a colored photograph 
" on " ivory, we have seen passed off as such a mere colored 
copy on ivory taken from a photograph. "We do not wish to 
make invidious remarks, but the public cannot be expected to 
detect misrepresentations which require a knowledge of many 
minute petty technicalities to expose. 

Nevertheless, we freely admit that it is far more desirable to 
have a good photograph than a bad picture ; but we have had, 
and still have in view a work of genius, in our comparison. 
There is, then, this further prima facia objection to a colored 
photograph, that it is a nondescript production — neither pic- 
ture nor photograph — having neither the higher beauty of art 
nor the approximate truth of science; and, therefore, as a 
matter of individual taste, many persons infinitely prefer, to 
its generally dauby meretriciousness, the photograph pur et 
simple. 

But this consideration is, after all, somewhat beside the real 
question. Some few colored' photographs are, in point of fact, 
undoubtedly effective, pleasing, and truthful : but in this case 
the art element preponderates, and an artist of very consider- 



